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Marionettes, Masks and Shadows" 


WINIFRED H. MILLS anno LOUISE M. DUNN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FEW years ago we associated the 

marionette almost exclusively with 
the itinerant Italian showman. Now, all 
is changed. A veritable renaissance of 
interest in marionettes seems to be 
sweeping over both the United States 
and Europe. In our country we are 
greatly indebted to Tony Sarg for this 
widespread interest. With his delight- 
ful performances of “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
“The Rose and the Ring,” and ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,’’ he opened the eyes of both 
adults and children alike to the fas- 
cinating art of the marionette. Many 
artists were quick to follow him into this 
field of new dramatic possibilities. The 
result has been that in almost every city 
and town some sort of work with 
marionettes is being carried on in public, 
private and parochial schools from the 
primary to the high school. 

Play-acting, as we all know, is a 
child’s instinctive need for enlarging his 
world of experience. It develops his 
imagination and his self-control. The 
marionette play makes many additional 
demands upon the child. Not only does 
it develop his imagination and self- 
control, if the marionette play is really 
created—but it develops his ingenuity, 
dexterity and self-reliance sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to the marionette 
group, as well as a regard for the rights 
of others and an understanding of their 


work. Whatever play is undertaken 
should be a challenge to the best efforts 
of the child. 
and presenting a simple marionette play 
with all that it involves of research, de- 
signing, composition, color, rhythm, 


The experience of creating 


movement diction and manipulation of 
his puppet may become his introduction 
Music 
and dance may also be included in the 
The fact that the 
child, as a puppeteer, does not appear 
before his audience in person, releases 


to stagecraft and the drama. 


marionette project. 


him emotionally so that he can, without 
self-consciousness, fully identify himself 
with the character which he has chosen 
for his marionette. It is often surprising 
how much devotion and sustained effort 
a child will put into what he considers 
an adequate interpretation of character 

The co-operation of one department 
of a school with another department 
brings about a very vital relation, as we 
all know. The marionette can become 
an ideal means for accomplishing this 
interrelation. While the marionette 
project usually begins in the English or 
art department, in time there comes the 
need for assistance from the woodwork 
shop for stage building, properties and 
various parts of the marionette; from 
the general metal shop for assistance in 
lighting; and from the print shop for 
help in printing programs and tickets. 


*Acknowledgment is made to Doubleday, Doran & Co., of New York, for the privilege of adapting this material 
from their book, ‘‘Marionettes, Masks and Shadows,"’ by the same authors 
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MARIONETTE SCENE BY WINIFRED H. MILLS AND LOUISE M. DUNN 


Music may be necessary. In fact, almost 
every department is called upon at one 
time or another. 

Puppeteers in the larger cities have 
the advantage of working in a vital way 
with institutions such as the Public 
Library, Art Museum, Natural History 
Museum and Historical Museum, if such 
there be. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show the marionette stage built 
by the Cleveland Museum of Art for the 
use of schools presenting their mario- 
nette plays for the Saturday afternoon 
entertainment of young people in the 
Museum auditorium. The research for 
the marionettes, masks and shadows 


shown in the accompanying photographs 
was done in the Cleveland Public 
Library, the Historical Museum and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The new interest in shadow plays 





corresponds to the interest in mario- 
nettes. There is the human shadow 
play and the cut-out shadow play. The 
accompanying illustrations may give 
some idea of the charm of the dark and 
light pattern on the shadow screen but 
they give no hint of the movement, color, 
music and the dramatic interpretations 
of the readers. Shadow plays are suit- 
able for primary, elementary and high 
schools. Naturally, for the primary 
grades, the shadow play must deal 
with the very simplest stories. There is 
a wealth of material suitable for shadow 
plays. 

The educational possibilities of masks 
have rarely been recognized. The crea- 
tion of a fine mask is truly an artist’s 
problem, since it implies character 
delineation, together with a high degree 


of stylization. The making of a mask 
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with all the necessary modeling and 
painting opens the students’ eyes to new 
appreciations of the human face. The 
mask demands pantomime and may be 
used with music and dance. 

There should be nothing artificial in 
| the set up of the marionette play, the 
play, or the mask. Every 


shadow 
| step should show natural, spontaneous 


NE of the greatest difficulties of an 
art teacher is to find a problem in 
design and color that will appeal to 
students of junior high school age. The 
making of masks is an ideal project for 
this purpose, because, at the mere men- 
tion of the problem, the enthusiasm of 

the students will become intense. 
One hour reviewing the 
principles of radiation, repetition, domi- 


spent in 


nant interest, and color combination will 
tend to bring the class excitement within 
bounds and will help greatly in getting 


OF DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS, EMERSON 





Mask Making as a Problem in Creative Design 


DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS 
Eme rson Junior High School, Flint, Mi higan 





TEMPERA COLOR DRAWINGS OR FANTASTIC 


JUNIOR 
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growth. The enthusiasm and joy of the 
group in their creative effort should in- 
When the play is 


finally given there should be a beauti- 


crease day by day. 


fully sustained and fully realized piece 
of work and with it the group satisfac- 
tion which will be of a lasting quality 
and which only comes with the fulfilment 
of a fine ideal. 


really worth-while creative designs. The 
students thrill with pleasure when they 
find that they will be unhampered in 
their creation. The funnier and more 
grotesque, the better the mask design. 
The National Geographic, Theater, and 
Travel magazines have many fine ex- 
amples of native festivals and masked 
and costumed figures which will incite 
the the children A 
short discussion of these weird rituals of 


imagination of 


our pagan friends will be of interest to 
the older and more intelligent students. 


FACES ON 
HIGH 


CARDBOARD BY 
FLINT, 


STUDENTS 


SCHOOL, MICHIGAN 
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MASKS MADE WITH WET PAPER PASTED OVER A MODELED FACE FORM BY STUDENTS 


OF DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS, EMERSON 
excitement will run high in the class, 
but it is worth the nervous strain when 
the that every child is 


eagerly excited about his art class and 


teacher sees 
the idea of making a real mask of his 
own. 

The masks are first worked out on 
rough paper about size nine by twelve 
inches. Sometimes changes are neces- 
sary, but more likely the teacher will be 
surprised at the way the children un- 
consciously make use of the principles of 
design. 

When the pattern is finished, coloring 
is the next step. If the masks are typi- 
cal of some country, it is wise to suggest 
colors loved and used by the people 
there; for example, the red used by 


JT 
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Russians, and the yellow and purple 


used by the Chinese. 

The plan for the mask is now com- 
The actual creation of the mask 
For class 


plete. 
is the next fascinating step. 
purposes a small size mask is best as it 
‘an be completed before the child be- 
comes tired. Materials necessary are 
the following: one large potato, news- 
paper, paste, and a piece of cotton cloth. 
The large potato is cut in the rough 
shape of a face and sliced flat on the 
This becomes the form 
Where 
a large size mask is desired, substitute 


opposite side. 


over which the mask is made. 


clay, half of a pumpkin, or papier-maché 
for the face form. A wet piece of thin 


paper is placed over a carved potato. 





——_-—-_— + 
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Then a large dry piece of cotton cloth is 
folded and tucked carefully over the 
features of the form and outspread about 
the potato. Strips of newspaper cut 
about six inches long and one-half inch 
wide are next pasted on the cloth, over- 
lapping each other in a fan-shaped man- 
ner about the face form. Short, narrow 
strips of paper are pasted carefully over 
the features of the form. 

About three thicknesses of the pasted 
paper strips will make the mask stiff 
enough to hold its shape after the potato 
has been removed. The headdress can 


A MODERN STAGE 
A SIMPLE EFFECTIVE BACKGROUND FOR A MIRACLE PLAY 
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SETTING, 


then be cut into the required shape, and 
the mask is ready for painting. Tempera 
paints are most satisfactory to use for 
this purpose. After drying, the mask 
can be made shiny by a coat of clear 
shellac. 

This mask-making problem has re- 
peatedly proved successful both in 
junior and senior high schools. It is 
a good problem in design, and the masks 
can be put into practical use by the 
dramatics department or may be used 
for school purposes such as carnivals and 
circuses. 





FOR A CALVARY SCENE, 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM THE PLATE OPPOSITE OF DESIGNS IN THE 
MODERN ART PORTFOLIO “LIGHTING FIXTURES AND IRON WORK” 
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PLATE 5 FROM “LIGHTING FIXTURES AND IRON WORK ” 
SHOWING MODERNISTIC APPLICATIONS TO HANDICRAFT 
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THE STUDENT DRAWING INSPIRATIONS FROM THE PLATE OPPOSITE 
HAS APPLIED A SIMILAR MODERNISTIC SPIRIT TO SIMILAR PROBLEMS 
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THAT WHICH IS MOST IMPORTANT IN A DRAWING IS COMPOSITION. 
IN SECURING PLEASING PAGE 


ARRANGEMENT FROM NATURE 


THIS ILLUSTRATES HOW TO 


SKETCHES 
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PROBLEM: MAKE A SKETCH OR SECURE A PICTURE OF ANY SCENE AND WITH VARIOUS PANELS 
SECURE DIFFERENT COMPOSITIONS FROM THAT SCENE AS SHOWN IN THE COMPOSITIONS ABOVE 
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Masks 


HENRIETTA VAN RYN 
Departmental Art Teacher, Thirty-first Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE illustrative drawings on masks 

prepared for use in art activities by 
Mr. Alfred G. Pelikan prompted this 
project. At first the idea of making 
masks was in the nature of a Halloween 
problem, but keen interest from the 
start created a real study of masks, 
covering history, science and geography, 
as well as art. 

One afternoon, directly after school, I 
took two eighth grade classes to the 
museum to study the many and various 
masks. We took with u_ three pack- 
ages of 9 x 12 inch manila paper and the 
sketch boards which to the 
drawing paper. Each pupil had his own 
crayons and pencils. After carefully 
examining the masks which were on 
exhibition in the cases, each student 
hastily sketched two or three studies 
which most appealed to him. Some 
drew with pencil and wrote in the color 
notes and details to be used later. 
Others used colored crayons immediate- 
ly in order to gain a better memory 
picture. 

At five in the afternoon I collected 
these drawings and art notes. After the 
boys and girls were dismissed I went to 
the art room in the library and secured 
some excellent reading matter on the 
authentic history of masks pertaining to 
their origin, age, symbolic meanings and 
use. I learned that masks were in 
existence long before the theater. Read- 
ing these articles to the children greatly 
heightened their interest. 

Now, how to make them 


on rest 


and how to 


paint them became a real problem. We 
decided to use penny and five-cent false 
faces. These were on the market for 
Halloween frolics, so were very easy to 
obtain at This 
ready-made foundation saved 
much time and unnecessary handling of 
paper pulp and glue to form the features 
of the face. It was a tidy way of 
beginning. We followed the color notes 
taken at the museum and used showcard 
Most of 
the features of these purchased masks 


neighborhood stores. 
mask 


paints for this ornamentation. 


were of the same physical contour before 
we painted them. But the different 
ways of applying the paint brought out 
different features. A _ line 
produced longer chins and noses, while 
color applied in 
areas created stouter contour. 


decoration 


larger 
Thus the 
original sameness was entirely hidden. 
This was quite a revelation to the chil- 
dren. The showceard colors produced a 
very dull finish; so in order to give the 
masks lustre, we shellacked them. This 
painting and shellacking completely ob- 
Jiterated the thin and starched muslin 
base. 
origin. 
The next step was to mount these 
masks. 
paper, each sheet a harmonious back- 
ground for the mask it was to hold 
Thus each one rested on a colorful plane 
most suited to its color and type. The 
masks were sewed onto these plaques. 
After they had been mounted, these 
faces each had to have a suitable head- 


mass over 


No one could have guessed their 


We tinted large sheets of bogus 
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dress. Children brought trinkets of all 
kinds. They found in work 
baskets, sewing machine drawers and 
tucked away corners in attic and cellar. 
This represented 
“junk” in appearance, but the 

be 


them 


collection almost 
mis- 
articles far 


Here is just a partial list 


cellaneous proved to 
above junk. 
of the things the children brought and 
what they were used for: metal book 
rings for nose rings; a discarded switch 
for tousled hair; twovery old boar’s teeth 
for horns; rooster’s spurs for protruding 
teeth; for 
green shank buttons for eyes; ice cream 
turkey feathers for 
These 


chestnuts strung chains; 


cones for horns: 


crowns, head-gear, ete. men- 


4 CLASS IN MASK MAKING. 


ART TEACHER, THIRTY-FIRST 


PUPILS OF HENRIETTA VAN RYN, 
STREET 


tioned articles are only a part of the 
huge collection that was brought in to 
decorate the masks. One had even cut 
the bottom off his mother’s piano duster 
in order to get orange colored wool for 
sandy whiskers and hair for his mask 
Not of the crude 
looking. And while a few were original 
creations, most of them were historically 


any masks were 


authentic. Some of the types studied 
and reproduced are as follows: Javanese 
mask; Duk Duk mask; Dharmapala 
mask; Hopi Indian mask; Hindu mask; 
Mandan Indian mask; Indian Mud 
Head; Sanko mask; Siamese mask; 
Melanesian mask; and a primitive man 
mask. 








DEPARTMENTAL 


SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES FOR THE PLAY OF “ROBIN HOOD’’ DONE IN WASH WITH NOTATIONS OF 
COLOR AND DRESS. DRAWINGS BY HAROLD HELVENSTON, DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Making Stage Scenery 


ESTHER RUBLE 


RICHARDSON 


Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 


W" had to have a new back drop 
for the opera, ‘“‘Martha.”” The 
framework was built in the wood shop 
of the school, and the canvas stretched 
there. We set up the huge affair on 
the stage and arranged a stereopticon in 
the auditorium. Our backdrop was to 
be sixteen by forty feet,and so we made a 
drawing sixteen by forty inches showing 
the exact outlines of the scene we wished 
to paint. This drawing was _ photo- 
graphed and transferred four stere- 


opticon slides. We threw the slide on 


the backdrop and set up our ladders. 


~~ 


te ay 


With charcoal we sketched on the out- 
lines as shown by the plate, which had 
been adjusted so that the reflection 
covered the entire area. 

The color was applied with a variety 
of media. The large washes were put 
on with an ordinary spray filled with 
colored calcimine. Some heavy masses 
were painted in with large brushes; but 
the greater part of the coloring was done 
with huge square sticks of colored chalk. 
With these we could get quite nice finish- 
ing. For a fixatif we 
diluted with alcohol, and sprayed on. 


used shellac 


- 


ng >, hoe 
] » ot 4 ©. 


STAGE SCENERY AND 
ESTHER RUBLE RICHARDSON, 


CAST FOR THE 
JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 





OPERA “‘MARTHA’’ BY PUPILS OF 


JOILET, ILLINOIS 
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Decorative Masks of Papier-Mache 


RUTH M. LINDAHL 


Art Supervisor, Sturgis, Michigan 


HAT “necessity is the mother of 
invention”’ will always be true. 
Under stress of necessity I came upon an 
easy method of making papier-mAché 
In early October the members 
of the high school art club were busy 


masks. 


used at 
Halloween time, or for wall decorations. 


making large masks to be 
Since the experience was new to most of 
the high school students, they all used 
the same time-worn general plan of 
construction: that of first making a clay 
mold, greasing it, applying strips of 
paper toweling soaked in a pasty water, 
and alternating the direction of layers 
until the mask was complete. It was 
then shellacked and painted with either 
oil or tempera paints. 

All went well until one day the fifth 
and sixth grades, which had been watch- 
ing the progress of the older students 
with much interest, decided that they 
wanted to make some, too, for Halloween 
which was now only two weeks away. 
So, of course, masks they must make, re- 
gardless of the teacher’s different plans. 
five 
classes, fifth and sixth grades, met in one 
morning for thirty minutes each, and 
twice a week. That meant the masks 
had to be made in four lessons, and the 


Now here was the problem: 


process had to be simplified so that even 
the slowest child could finish his mask in 
this short time. Here is the way we 
simplified mask making for the ele- 
mentary school pupils: 

Before each class began the monitor 
covered all of the tables with newspapers 


9 


‘ 


and then passed out to each child a full 
sheet of newspaper and a ball of clay 
that had been prepared the evening 
before by the monitor and a helper. All 
directions and illustrations were given 
first and those that the children thought 
most important were written on the 
blackboard that everyone would 
know what to do. 
wadded up and covered with the clay, 
making an egg shape of head size. 
Modeled by skillful fingers, grotesque 
They were 


SO 


The newspaper was 


faces soon began to appear 
finished and allowed to dry until the 
next lesson 

The day before the second lesson, I 
asked the children to bring old maga- 
zines, newspapers, the brown pictorial 
sections from the Sunday papers, and 
the magazines we used as a board or 
foundation work Instead of 
using a paper pulp for the mask I used 


to on 
squares, or rather irregular rectangular 
pieces of the magazines and newspapers. 
I filled a large dishpan with pieces of 
each kind of paper, covering the paper 
with water. I also provided several bowls 
of home-made paste with broad enamel- 
ing brushes for applying it 
were ready for work on the second lesson. 
On the clay mold we applied two layers 


Now we 


of the smooth magazine paper that had 
been water-soaked, then one of news- 


‘ 
< 


paper and over this we painted on a 


thick layer of paste. Next came a layer 
of brown newspaper, and then paste. 
The different of newspapers 
helped the children to remember the 


col rs 
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THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLES BY RUTH M. LINDAHL, ART SUPERVISOR, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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number of layers put on. We applied 
five or seven layers of newspapers and 
paste on each, the last layer being a 
thin pasty one, just enough to make the 
paper lie smoothly. The masks were 
then allowed to dry again. 

For paint, I Aiabastine dry 
colors, and mixed them according to 
directions. 


used 


In the third lesson the pupils removed 
the masks from the molds. Since the 
paper was smooth, and now dry, the 
masks came free easily, and all the loose 
pieces could be picked off. Also the 
newspaper inside the mold was taken 
out, and the clay put back into the bin, 
ready to be moistened and used again 
for pottery making. It had not been 
ruined by greasy substances or pasty 
paper adhering to it as it was in the 
process we had at first used for our high 
school classes. 

With the mask ready for painting, the 
children were allowed to work at the 
table that held the bowl of paint they 
desired for the base color. 

During the last lesson the features 


We then held an exhibit 
for a few minutes at which the children 


were put on. 


displayed and named their new faces. 
There were goblins, ghosts, pirates, one- 
eyed bandits, a satan 
child’s mind could devise, and we were 
all pleased with the results, the children, 


everything a 


because they had created a toy of pleas- 
ure that was of use to them, and I, be- 
cause we had not ruined our clay for 
pottery making, because the children 


were not “stickied-up”’ with paste while 
working and, lastly, because they were 
all so happy and successful in making 
the masks. 

However, that was not the end of it. 
The junior high class saw no reason 
why they could not use the same method 
for making a totem-pole to set before 
their Indian tepee. They were study- 
ing Indian art and making actual size 
objects. The foundation for the totem- 
pole was of with 
crushed in shape, large squares of wet 
newspaper put on, and the layers of 
paste to stick and stiffen it. Alabastine 
paint also gave it the realistic colors. 


wood newspapers 


AN ACTOR SHOULD TAKE LESSONS FROM THE PAINTER AND 





THE SCULPTOR. NOT ONLY SHOULD HE MAKE ATTITUDE 
HIS STUDY, BUT HE SHOULD HIGHLY DEVELOP HIS MIND BY AN 
ASSIDUOUS STUDY OF THE BEST WRITERS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, WHICH WILL ENABLE HIM NOT ONLY TO UNDER- 
STAND HIS PARTS, BUT TO COMMUNICATE A NOBLER COLORING 
TO HIS MANNERS AND MIEN 


II 


Goethe 
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Newspaper 


MARION L. 


Supervisor of Drawing, | 


HE varied activities of the modern 

school make the work of the art 
class an adventurous and exciting ex- 
cursion and call for efficiency and inven- 
tion far beyond most other departments 
of school life. 

The dramatization through the grades 
and the more elaborate stage presenta- 
tions of the high schools make a constant 
demand for such things as armor masks, 
pottery, crowns, rocks, fruit and skulls 
to be used as play properties. One way 
of providing a great variety of interest- 
ing and inexpensive objects for such use 
is that of paper modeling. 


FROM NEW 
SUPERVIS¢ 


MASKS AND VASES 
PUPILS OF 


MODELED 
MARION L. KASSING, 
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Modeling 


KASSING 


Menominee, Michigan 


Wet paper and thin paste as plastic 
media are known rather widely and 
have been used for a number of years. 
The equipment is very simple. It con- 
sists of a pile of newspaper, a pan of thin 
flour paste, another of water, and a 
brush large enough to paint the paper 
with paste, quickly. Wet paper can be 
made to take the form of any object 
upon which it is placed. If this paper 
is in turn bound onto the object with 
other strips of pasted paper, the whole 
shape. After several 
applied, the whole 
and the paper shell 


will keep its 
layers have been 


thing can be dried 
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removed from the mold. If the object 
used as a mold is of such a shape that 
the shell cannot be removed without 
cutting, this should be done when there 
are about four layers of paper pasted 
in place. When these four layers are 
dry, suitable cuts can be made in the 
shell to remove it from the mold. These 
cuts can be carefully covered with pasted 
paper again and the shell made as thick 
as you wish. From eight to ten layers 
of paper will usually be thick enough, 
though this amount is not always neces- 
sary. Much depends upon the use to 
which the piece is put, two layers being 
sufficient in some cases. 

The surface of these modeled objects 
will take any kind of paint or varnish. 
The tempera paints and the calcimine 
wall coverings are good and inexpensive. 


Colored paper makes a good final coat, 
also black or brown transparent oil color 
with emerald green in the creases makes 
a good antique finish. paper 
gives a delicate and beautiful texture for 
small objects. 


Crepe 


The molds over which the modelling 
is done can be ready-made articles such 
as vases, jars, kettles, pans, or plaster 
casts. They can be built up from clay 
or wax. They can be balls of paper 
tied together or frames made from wood 
and wire and padded with paper to the 
In making small fruit or 
vegetables which must be hollow, bags 
The 
sand can be emptied out and the bag 


form desired. 


of sand are a good foundation 
removed when the article is nearly fin- 
ished. This does away with the cutting 
of the shell to remove the mold. 
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Jars to represent Indian pottery were 
made recently for a pageant. These 
were molded over two large jardinieres 
and a three-legged iron kettle. The 
molds were inverted and raised from the 
work blocks of The 
bottom of each mold was the starting 
place for the modeling and the work 


table on wood. 


proceeded down the side toward the 
edge of the jar. These shells had to be 
cut about four times to ease them from 
The edges were then fin- 
ished nicely with new strips of pasted 
paper, and when thoroughly dry, Indian 
designs were painted on with calcimine 


the molds. 


colors. 
Ali Baba the Forty Thieves 
could never be perfectly dramatized by 


and 


the grade children without the oil jars. 
One of the grades solved its difficulty 
by padding a banana crate with wads of 
newspaper loosely tied on and molding 
the jars over it. 
finished, the crate could be pulled out 


When one jar was 


and used as a foundation for another 
jar. These oil jars were painted with a 
red-brown calcimine and looked very 
Oriental when the play was staged. 

A large pumpkin for 
coach was made by a fourth grade. 


Cinderella’s 
It 
was formed over a large loosely-tied ball 
of paper. The Cheshire cat and the 
tortoise shell for these two characters in 
Alice in Wonderland by 
another group, and a second grade 


was made 
made wooden shoes which they wore. 

In making animal heads, drawings 
should first be made full size, showing 


both front and side views. Paper can 


then be crumpled into the general shape 
and tied. After binding strips have 
been pasted to hold the mass, the work 
can progress as with any other problem. 
The form can be molded and pressed 
If 


these heads need to be worn, the founda- 


into shape as the work advances. 


tion of paper can be torn out when the 
shell is dry. 

At a banquet given to a victorious 
football team each member was repre- 
sented by a figure modeled from news- 
paper and colored with tempera paint. 

Masks and skulls need a good founda- 
tion to work over. These can be made 
from clay or wax, or sometimes a 
skull can be borrowed from the science 
department. 

When a stage setting calls for rocks, 
very realistic ones can be made by 
draping eight layers of well soaked news- 
paper over an uneven group of sticks and 
blocks of be 
pasted unless the group is a large one. 


Let the paper dry and paint with a light, 


wood. These need not 


warm, gray calecimine. Touches of 
cream, pink, and green help to make the 
rocks less cold and artificial looking. 
This color can be sprayed on or it can be 
applied by dragging a brush over the 
high spots in the “‘stone.’”’ 

All of the objects mentioned here and 
many others have been made success- 


fully by our grade and high school pupils. 


The possibilities of the method, the 
varied uses to which it can be put, its 
cheapness and the easily assembled 


equipment make it a splendid process 
for art classes. 


aoe 
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Three Puppet Plays for a Rural School 


LOUISE SHEPPA LOVETT 


We avert ille q 


OLLOWING a year of independent 

experiment in puppet-making and 
manipulating, ‘ame an oppor- 
tunity to the 
puppets as a project in literature to a 
group of teachers in one of California’s 
It the 
demonstration use 


there 


demonstrate use of 


remote sections. was 
purpose the 


only the most simple materials such as 


most 
of to 
would be available to any teacher in 
any one-room school in the country. 
plays were accordingly 


Three short 


arranged and presented, representing 
the literature of the three-age groups, 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade, 
and three types of puppet construction 
were used as being appropriate to the 
abilities of age groups. The 
materials used were as follows: 


these 


( 
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I. Peter Raspsit in Mr. McGrecor’s 
(,ARDEN 
ScENE |: Peter’s Sandbank home in the 


Briar Patch. 

Peter and his mother are saying good- 
bye before she goes to the bakery to buy 
some buns. She urges him not to go 
into Mr. MeGregor’s garden. Flopsy, 
Mopsy, and Cottontail are sent to pick 
blackberries. 

SceNE II: Mr. MeGregor’s Garden 

Peter enters the garden, eats too many 
good vegetables, and decides to go home 
But Mr. McGregor is hoeing between 
The cat and the 


dog chase him, and he hides under a 


Peter and the gate. 


flower in 


the briars and loses his coat, but finally 


pot. Then he gets caught 


makes his way out the gate. 
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MANIPULATING THE ‘HAND PUPPET HEAD CONSTRUCTION 





PUPPET STAGE WITH HAND PUPPETS SHOWING MANNER OF OPERATING THEM FROM BELOW THE 
STAGE. MANY DELIGHTFUL GESTURES CAN BE PERFORMED THROUGH THIS DIRECT METHOD OF 
PUPPET MANIPULATION 
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OR'’S GARDEN,” 


*’ PETER RABBIT IN MR. MCGREG 
BY LOUISE SHEPPA 


SETTINGS FOR THE PLAYS, 
” AND “HIAWATHA’S WOOING, 
ORNIA 


SKETCHES FOR STAGE 
““GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS, 
LOVETT, WEAVERVILLE, CALIF 
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SceNnE III: Peter’s Home. 

Peter confesses to his mother, is given 
a dose of camomile tea for his tummy 
ache, and sent to bed without any sup- 
per, while Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton- 
tail have blackberries and 
buns for supper. 

For this play, cardboard puppets on 
sticks were used. Peter had a real little 
cloth jacket which pulled off with a 
black thread. Mrs. Rabbit had a tiny 
basket, and a bottle and spoon for the 
rubber bands. 


cinnamon 


medicine, attached by 
Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail were all on 
one stick when operated by one person, 
but could be separate if more children 
were to take part. The lines were made 
up spontaneously and never written 
down. Scenery consisted of a curtain 
to show the walls of the Rabbit home, 
and for the garden, a wooden fence 
against a blue crepe paper sky sufficed, 
the vegetables being real ones placed on 
the board at the front of the puppet 


stage. 


Il. GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 


One Scene Throughout: The Interior of 
the Home of the Three Bears. 

1. Breakfast time for the Bear 
family. Middle-sized Bear dishes up 
the porridge into the three bowls, and as 
it is too hot, they decide to go for a walk 
in the woods. 

2. Little Goldilocks has been gather- 
ing flowers in the woods and has dis- 
covered the house. She enters, tastes 
the porridge, tries the chairs and goes to 
sleep on Wee Bear’s Bed. 

3. The Bears return and find Goldi- 
locks. 


they tell her they are good bears, and 


She is very much frightened but 


she stays to eat breakfast with them. 





These puppets were true hand pup- 
but were like rag dolls. 
The three bears were made of brown 
but 
Goldilocks 
had yellow tissue paper curls, a blue 
Father Bear 
had spectacles and Mother Bear wore an 
apron. The scenery the 
table with three small bowls on it, and 
chairs were shapes of red cardboard 
thumbtacked back of the table. 
of the beds were at the back of the stage 


pets, made 


material from an old 
stockings would do as well. 


petticoat, 


ribbon and a blue dress. 


consisted of 


Two 


on a board laid across and the little bed 
was on the front board of the puppet 


stage. 


Ill. Hrawatua’s Woornc 


ScENE I: By the Shore of Gitchee 

Gummee. 

Nokomis advises Hiawatha about the 
choice of a bride. Hiawatha announces 
that he has chosen Minnehaha, fairest of 
Dakotah maidens, and goes to seek her 


hand in marriage. 


SceENEII. Hiawatha shoots a red deer. 
Scene III. The Arrow Maker’s Lodge, 
Home of Minnehaha. 
Hiawatha brings the deer as a gift, 
and the the 
Maker to wed the maiden. Minnehaha 


asks consent of Arrow 
consents, and the lovers make their way 
through the forest back to the home of 
Hiawatha. 

had 


heads made by the following simple 


These puppets papier-maché 
process: a ball of much-crumpled, soft, 
dry newspaper is formed about the index 
finger of the left hand. Then half-inch 
strips of paper towel are dipped in flour 
paste and applied over the newspaper 
ball until it is shaped to suit as the head, 
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with neck. Then wads or rolls of paper 
are put on for the nose, eyebrows, lips, 
chin, ears, cheeks, being held in place 
by little pasted strips. This modeled 
head dries hard and light and may then 
be painted with oil colors or tempera 
paints. For wigs, use yarn, floss, the- 
atrical hair, or black pine tree moss, as 
was used in this case. Hands are carved 
of soft pine wood, or may be modeled 
with the papier-maché and painted. 
Costumes are fastened about the pup- 
pet’s neck and wrists. The puppet is 
placed on the hand with the index finger 
in the head and thumb and third finger 
in the wrists. Hiawatha’s deer was 
made of brown cloth, with twigs wound 
with brown yarn for antlers. The bow 
and arrow really shot, too, with a little 
practice of the puppeteer. 

The entire scene was read as given by 
the poet Longfellow, the puppets speak- 
ing just the quoted lines of conversation. 
The scenes of the forest and the lake 
were made of crepe paper sewed on a 
muslin curtain. 

A word may be said about the making 


of the stage frame. Old pieces of lumber 
were used throughout to make a rough 
frame on a base of two-by-fours. The 
frame was about eight feet high and six 
feet wide on the front side, and was 
covered with black sateen with crepe 
paper applique designs. The puppets 
were operated on the hands of the 
players, above their heads in a 
scenium opening. 


pro- 
There was a board 
across the lower side of this opening, 
serving as an arm rest, and also as the 
floor of the puppet stage. A window 
roller-shade was used for the curtain 
and was managed by a small boy. In 
the schoolroom the stage frame could 
simply by moving the 
desk near the blackboard; 
then fasten a screen front having the 
proscenium in it to the back of the desk, 
and hang the scenery on the blackboard. 

Making the puppets and the stage 


be erected 
teacher’s 


provides exercise to develop manual 
skills, and the composition and acting 


of the plays gives ample opportunity to 
express the children’s thoughts in vital 
action. 


And how they all do enjoy it! 
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HANDICRAFTS AND MURAL PAINTINGS BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF MARGARET M. SCOTT (UPPER 
AND SECOND GRADE PUPILS OF EDITH F. SHAY (LOWER CHARLES BARTLETT, DIRECTOR, MILLBURN, 
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Stage Settings 


CLARA T. MANTHEY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE children had just read from the 
Fourth Grade Story Hour Reader, 
the story, “Pirates of the Pond’’—so 
thrilling a story it is for the boys and 
girls of the fourth grade—a little pond, 
with an island in the middle; a raft 
(christened Blackbeard with great cere- 
mony and a bottle of ink); a real mast 
flying a terrible black pennant; and 
treasure buried 
wowing Indians. 
“Oh, boy,” sighed Limmie, ‘‘that’s 
the best story I ever read.” 

“We have a big book about 
pirates at home,” 
“Tt’s better than this. 
I'll bring it.”’ 

So the pirates came to school, many 
books full of them, though nearly all 
beyond the reading range of a fourth 
grade. They brought ‘“‘The Boys’ Book 
of Pirates,” “The Book of Buried 
Treasure,” “‘Sea Wolves of the Seven 
Shores,”’ “‘Kidnapped,”’ ‘The Black 
Pirate,’’ ‘Treasure Island,” ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,”’ ‘‘Barbary Rovers,”’ and ‘‘The 
Cruise of the Snark.”” Added to these 
books was a fine collection of pirate 


long ago by pow- 


real 
Harold. 
It has pictures. 


boasted 


pictures which my seventh grade classes 
had collected while studying the buc- 
caneering period in English history. 

Of them all Stevenson’s 
Island’? was most admired. “Read it 
to us,” they begged. And, against my 
better judgment, I acceded to their 
wishes. It is not a book suited to fourth 
grade readers, but if my little listeners 
did not understand all the sentences, 


‘Treasure 


they easily followed the action, and 
their interest never waned. 

At about this the Milwaukee 
Journal began to run in its Sunday 


time 


editions a series of pictures depicting in 
The chil- 


dren brought copies to school, posted 


detail this entrancing story. 


them on the bulletin board, and dis- 
cussed them with each other and with 
me. ‘That isn’t the way I pictured it,”’ 
they often said, or, ‘I don’t think this 
picture is right because in the story it 
says—,’’ etc. So in the drawing period 
they drew pictures in illustration of their 
own various interpretations of the story. 
They were good but in almost every case 
they tried to tell too much; primary and 
subordinate characters were of the same 
size and all were too small. 

We brought out pictures from the 
cupboard comparison the 
products of the class. Every artist, we 
found, had chosen one or two main 
characters, had made them large, almost 
filling the Other 
secondary characters, parts of boats, 
even houses 


for with 


space. elements 

were subordinated, were 
not so boldly drawn, were made to stay 
The children tried 
again, first setting the limits of the main 
figures and the resulting compositions 


in the background. 


were more pleasing and satisfactory 
(both in their judgment and in mine). 
Crayon was the medium used by most of 
the class, though several tried water 
color and paper cutting. 

One day about the time the reading of 
the story was begun, I brought to school 
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a shoe box and began to make a minia- 
ture stage. The backdrop showed a 
garden wall topped by the quaint roof of 
a little house. The wings were trees and 
vines. A small boy and girl tended a 
gay flower garden in the foreground. 
It was all cut from the bright-hued tonal 
paper and the children loved to watch it 
Each new flower noted; 
each new bush and bird exclaimed over. 


grow. was 
Again and again they asked, ‘“‘ What’s it 
for?” 
writing a play about two little children 


and always I answered, “I’m 


who had a garden and this is how the 
stage must look for the first act 

When I had played with my little 
stage for about a week, William said to 
me, “I’m going to write a play about 
If I bring a box may I make a 
“Of course,’’ I answered, ex- 


pirates. 
stage?”’ 
ulting, for my bait had caught a fish. 
The idea spread. More children con- 


sidered writing plays about pirates; 
more boxes came; more stages were 
begun. Then suddenly the interest in 


pirates died. Florence decided to do a 
play about Red Riding Hood. Ellen 
had in mind a story about a little girl 
who went to church, and Howard desired 
to show a naval battle. Soon the pirate 
idea was abandoned by all but ten or 
twelve. 

I tried not interfere with their plans, 
but I did try to get them to bring in their 
plays. Every child had an idea for a 
play or a story and did not object to 
telling orally what it was to be about, 


but all were too busy cutting and 


pasting to bother just then with writing. 
The end of the semester came and found 
their dramas and novels still unwritten. 
I could easily have brought that phase of 
their work to the foreground but the 
semester was drawing to a close. 


Time 
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needed for other things, and I 
wanted to see what they would do if left 


was 


to their own plans. 

Of course there were difficulties. In- 
vestigation revealed that only four of the 
had seen a play on the 
legitimate stage and all but one knew 
nothing of backdrop, wings, arch, foot- 
lights or curtain. That one who had on 
several occasions taken child parts with 
the German Stock Company was of 
His own stage 


class ever 


great help to the others. 
showed the scene between Captain Pew 
and Billy Bones in the barroom of the 


Hawkins Tavern and was very well 
done. 

The supply of tonal paper was 
limited and very soon the blues and 


greens were exhausted. The boys and 
girls hunted for colored paper at home 
but without much success. I suggested 
that skies and trees be made of other 
colors, and asked them to find pictures 
Again 
the searching party set out, skeptical 
this and paged through 
magazines. The evidence they found 
was convincing and their skies became 
yellow, red, light gray and orange; their 
trees brown, red, gray, and even purple. 

After a trip to the museum to see the 


in which other colors were used. 


time, our 


Indian groups, one boy made a canoe, 
part of which was cut out and pasted 
flat on the backdrop while the other part 
extended out on the stage and carried 
a burden of small stones. Another little 
fellow elevated his ocean an inch from 
the floor of the stage, and then cut slits 
in it so that his boats might stand up 
in the water. Several ingenious devices 
were used to prop up the paper dolls. 

I regret that the ended 
before the work was finished and that we 


semester 


(Continued on page ix) 
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A Book Week Project 
GENEVIEVE HELMER 
Art Supervisor, Pontiac, Michigan 
| ACH fourth grade in the city repre- Pinocchio—Central 
sented an interesting scene from a King Arthur—Central 
book the children had enjoyed reading. Pinoechio—McConnell 
Miniature theaters were used as group The Three Bears—McConnell 
problems in some grades while others The Cyclops—McConnell 
made community posters. The fol- The Dutch Twins—McCarroll 
lowing stories were illustrated: Heidi— Webster 
King Arthur—Webster 
Black Beauty—Bagley Fourth Grade Jack and the Beanstalk— Wisner 
The Blue Bird— Baldwin Nursery Rhyme—Wisner 
The Secret Garden— Baldwin Merry Animal Tales—Wilson 
Pilgrim Stories—Crofoot The Cat That Walked by Himself 
Circe’s Palace—Crofoot Wilson 
BLACK BEAUTY 
I 





FOUR MINIATURE STAGE SETTINGS PORTRAYING SCENES FROM CHILDREN’S FAMILIAR 
BOOKS BY PUPILS OF GENEVIEVE HELMER, ART SUPERVISOR, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Color Play for Grade Children 


LOUISE FULLERTON STRUBLE 


Art Supe Trvisor, Training School, Western State Teachers Colle ge, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


SCENE I 
Black curtain stunning 
design shapes at left and right—made 
of bright colored paper, blues, greens, 
orange and yellow. 
ArT STuDENT (enters right. 
from Grade 8. 


yellow smock, orange tam and tie, white 


Stage with 


Child 
Looks distressed. Wears 
stockings and black slippers): Will no one 
I do so want to paint a 
picture. I see so much beauty all about 
me but it is so fleeting. If I could only 
keep it others would enjoy it also. 

Goop Farry Art (enters left; also 
child from Grade 8. 
colors, fluffy tarletan dress of cool colors, 
Has little bell 
I will help 


(Waves her 


help me? 


Crown of warm 


white stockings and shoes. 
on wrist. Bows and smiles): 
you. Iam good Fairy Art. 
wand.) I guide all artists but they must 
follow me closely for success only comes 
by doing as I bid. 

ArT STUDENT (smiles): 
you gladly. 

Goop Farry: Of course much depends 
on what you want to paint. (Rings 
bell.) Fairies, show her what I mean. 
(Art Student and Good Fairy are seated on 


I will follow 


green stools at right of stage.) 

Farry (enters left; child from Grade 3. 
Black pointed cap, black suit and shoes. 
Carries picture of the “Horse Fair’’): 
Rosa Bonheur loved to paint animals. 
(Exit right.) 

Farry (enters left; child from Grade 4 
wath 
“Rembrandt’s Son’’): 


costume same as other: carries 


Rembrandt pre- 


ferred to paint people. 


Farry (enters left; child from Grade 4. 
Costume same as others. Carries “The 
Mill at Wyk”’): Van Ruisdael chose to 
paint scenery—trees and lake, fields and 
meadows. 

Farry (child from Grade 5; costume 


same as above. Carries still life study by 


Chase): Mr. Chase paints still life. 
That means pictures, dishes, fruit, 
vegetables, furniture, ete. (Lait right. 
Fairies give pictures to student. They 


take seats in audience. ) 

StrupENT: Dear me, I think I would 
like to try them all. 

Farry: All right, but one at a time, 
for there is much to learn but it is all 
very pleasant. No matter what you 
paint there are two ways of doing it. 
(Rings bell.) Come, fairies. 

Two Farrties (Grade 5, one green and 
brown, suit and cap. One carries any 
picture available by Constable): Artists 
of my class paint nature exactly as it is. 
(Two carries any picture available by 
Monet): But we paint them as we feel 
about them. (Hxeunt right.) 

Art StupEntT: Oh, I shall paint things 
as I think about them because I love to 
use my imagination. 

Farry (rising): Come now, you must 
select the parts for your first picture. 
(Exit Fairy and Art Student left.) 


SCENE II 
Background curtains same as in first 
Two stools at right. Enter 
Fairy and Art Student left, followed 
by trees, bushes, house, foreground, 


scene. 
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etc. They huddle at back. These 

shapes are carried like shields by sixth 

graders. 

Art StupEentT (puzzled): Now what- 
ever shall I do with them? They cer- 
tainly do not make a picture now. 

Farry (laughs): It does look hopeless 
but we will soon find a way out. (Rings 
her bell and sixth grade child enters with 
landscape by Corot.) We need you, 
Composition, to help us plan our picture. 

Composition: I am called Composi- 
tion because I arrange the picture cor- 
rectly. Art Student, tell me this, what 
does Jean Camille Corot want us to look 
at most? 

Art Stupent: ‘That’s easy. The 
large dark trees because they are against 
the light sky. Oh, I know how to do it 
now. Where’s the frame? 

Farry (Waves 
pulled back disclosing frame with blue sky 
background.) 

Art StupENT: Jump in, large dark 
tree; stand over there, and little house, 
you will show up well against them. But 
what shall I do with the rest? (Looks 
around in dismay.) 

Composition: What has Jean Corot 
done to help fill up the space? 

ArT StupENT: He has put them on 
the other side. 

Composition: Yes, they balance the 
picture like children on a teeter board. 
Come, foreground, find your place, and 
middle distance, you stand here, and you 
gray bushes, find your place. There 
Madam, we have a nice pattern of dark 
and light. 

Art StupENtT: Why, dark and light 
build the whole composition. 
(Composition bows and pulls curtains to- 
gether as trumpet sounds and Art Student 


wand. Curtains are 


helps 


and Fairy look up.) 


SCENE III 
Enter from front of Training School 
rotunda trumpeter in page’s costume 
followed by queen with page holding 
up train followed by three magicians 
in court costume with glass bowls in 
their arms. (All from Grade I, 
cept the Queen—she is from Grade 7.) 
The Queen has gold crown and flowing 
robes of cheese cloth tied and dyed in 
rainbow hues. 
TRUMPETER: 


ex- 


Make way for the 


Queen. (Fairy and Art Student advance 
and bow.) 
Farry: Welcome, Queen Color and 


Light, to our picture. 
aside 


(Curtain ts pulled 


and shows a throne. Queen is 
seated, page and magicians bow and stand 
During the Queen’s 
processional the throne is placed in front 


of picture frame behind black curtains.) 


one on each side. 


QUEEN: I have brought my magicians. 
Bring a table and they will prepare colors 
for you. (Table is brought to center 
front; also pitcher containing water for 
fish bowls and jars of red, yellow and blue 
dye. One pours yellow in the jar and 
calls ‘ Yellow.”” Out hops a child all in 
yellow. She bows to the Queen and takes 
her place. “Yellow” 
stage left. Ten second graders dressed in 
costumes made from cheese cloth they have 


comes from back 


dyed represent the Munsell Maximum 
hues.) 

SeconD Maacician: Blue! 

Tuirp Macician: Red! 

(Each child dressed in color takes its 
place in circle at left when color is poured 
into bowl and Magician calls to them. 
First Magician waves a brush over them, 
little 


** Vellow-Green.”’ 


blue in yellow calling 


He 


to Queen and leaves stage right. 


pours a 
( magician ) bows 
Second 


does same, starting with blue, putting red 
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for purple, blue-purple and purple-red. 
Third makes orange, bows, and leaves. 
Colors form half 
circle with Queen’s throne in center.) 
QuEEN: Related colors, greet the Art 
Student. (They come up by twos and 
Music. Then they go back to their 
Opposites are called. They do 


Table is taken away. 


bow. 
places. 
the same as the related hues.) 
Farry: There is more 
(She rings bell. In 


dignified person in long silk gown. 


(;OOD one 
comes a 


She 


helper. 


bows.) 
STYLE AND TEXTURE: I am style and 


texture. Each artist must create his 


own style or manner of showing different 
textures, silk, cotton, wood, leaves, skin, 


ete.” 
FAIRY: Let us color in 


put our 





pictures. (Waves wand. Curtain pulled 


in front of Queen. Exit right. Color 


fairies, etc. exeunt right and left and take 


their seats in audience. Music. Throne 
has to be pulled away before curtains are 
opened. Art Student comes forward as 
curtain 1s pulled revealing the frame with 
same composition but in soft, harmonious 
colors. Turns, looks at picture and 
helpers.) 

ArT StTupDENT: It is still a pattern of 
dark and light, but it is complete now 
we have colors. I thank you all so 
much. 

(Fatries, Queen, colors, composition, 
style and texture are standing half circle 
They remain 


Music 


on each side of the frame. 
until audience has gone. while 


audience leaves. ) 


AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE, WALL HANGINGS AND SANDTABLE PROJECTS 


BY PUPILS Of MARY GRAHAM ANDREWS, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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A Puppet Show of “The Mad Tea Party” 


From “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 


FRANCIS GRANT 
Art Teacher, Dallas, Texas 


OW many children have read and 

enjoyed ‘“‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland!” Last spring the 
fourth grade of Armstrong school made 
the “‘Mad Tea Party” come true in 
papier-maché puppets. 

Each child in the room modeled in 
clay the head of one of the characters in 
The Mad Tea Party,” a selection from 
the reader used in the fourth grades in 
this state. Several children chose Alice, 
some chose the Mad March Hare, some 
the Dormouse and the Mad 
Hatter. After the clay heads were 
completed, they were placed in a row 
to be judged. From those clay heads, 
the best Dormouse, Alice, March Hare 
and Hatter were chosen. The ears of all 
the clay heads were, of course, left off as 
it was much simpler to attach these later 
to the hollow papier-maché heads. The 
clay was completely dried and the heads 
were covered with a heavy coat of grease 
to keep the papier-maché masks from 
sticking. 

The making of the papier-mAché for 
this project was as simplified as possible. 
Sheets of white blotting paper were cut 
into convenient sizes about six inches 
square and dipped into a warm solution 
of white flake glue. As soon as these 
pieces of blotting paper were saturated 
almost to a dissolving point the dripping 
mass was molded lightly over the greased 
clay head. We were very careful to 
cover the entire surface of the head. 


low 


others 


When the papier-maché had been al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly the mask was 
cut across the top of the head from side 
to side so that the face and the back of 
the head might be removed from the 
mold. 

The children whose clay heads had 
been chosen were designated as the ones 
to paint the masks with tempera paint. 
Ears were made out of cardboard and 
attached to the heads of the Mad March 
Hare and the Dormouse by means of 
small wire shanks. The whole face was 
first gone over with ivory tempera; then 
the features were tinted. A 
shellac was applied last to obtain a 
permanent and glossy finish. 

Various little girls in the room worked 
diligently on the clothes for these pup- 
pets. These costumes were merely slips 


coat of 


open at the bottom and large enough to 
admit a child’s hand, the middle fingers 
of which extended up into the head, the 
thumb and little finger manipulating the 
two arms. A boy made the Hatter a 
tall hat of cardboard, painted it black, 
applied shellac; then he glued it securely 
to the Hatter’s head. The Hatter’s 
high white collar was cut from heavy 
construction paper and glued to the 
neck. A black bow tie helped to hold 
the collar in place throughout all per- 


formances. Hands had been made of 
vardboard and painted flesh color. 
These were sewed into the sleeves of the 
costumes. When the costumes were 
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completed, each was glued to the neck 
of its respective head. The Dormouse’s 
body had been made of gray outing 
cloth, the Mad Hare’s body of brown 
sateen, the Hatter’s suit of black cotton 
material with a white cambric front, 
and Alice’s dress of a piece of figured 
cotton goods in which blue was pre- 
dominant. Alice’s wig had been made 
of bright yellow yarn thread, glued in 
place on her head and tied with narrow 
blue ribbon. 

While some were painting the puppet 
heads, others were busily at work on the 
stage. The stage itself was only a very 
large corrugated pasteboard box. 
of the children 
little paper hangers” 
back, and ends inside with a very pretty 
of blue paper. Three children 
were at work with scissors and yellow 


Some 
‘regular 
lining the top, 


had become 


shade 


and brown paper, cutting the house 
which was to be in the background. 
Two other children were busily engaged 
in cutting the trunk, and 
foliage for the big tree under which the 
“Mad Tea Party” was to take place. 
This tree was pasted on a drop of blue 
net at the left of the stage and fastened 
into place at the top and bottom with 
long paper fasteners. This drop was 
about six inches from the back of the 
box and as the net was the same shade 


branches 


of blue as that with which the box was 
lined, the 
quite good. 


resulting perspective was 
Green paper vines were 
cut and pasted about the doors and 
windows of the house which had been 
pasted on the back wall at the right. 
The vines and the dormer windows in 
the brown thatch roof gave the house the 


appearance of a little English cottage. 
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The table in the left foreground in 
front of the tree was also made of cor- 
rugated cardboard held securely in place 
by long paper fasteners. The table- 
cloth was a square of unbleached domes- 
tic on which a child had planned and 


applied a _ stencil design with wax 
crayons. 
The stage itself was covered with 


green crepe paper, and mounted upon a 
framework of wood just large enough for 
the four children working the puppets 
underneath. This framework 
covered with heavy dark green cloth. 
Holes were cut in the floor of the stage 
large enough to allow the puppets to 
move back and forth as was necessary. 


was 


Two green sateen curtains were made 
for the stage and were put up in such a 
manner that one set of strings would pull 
the curtains apart, while another would 
pull them together. Two little boys 
were made official ‘‘curtain men.’’ You 
can well imagine the joys of manip- 
ulating a pair of these curtains with 
strings. 

The project was correlated with the 
reading and music. The children were 
very enthusiastic over the prospect of 
reading the part of one of these charac- 
ters while working the puppet from 
underneath the stage or of getting to 
sing the song, ‘“‘Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Bat.”’ 

The stage then stood ready for the 
initial performance of the “Mad Tea 
Party” 
sembly. 


which was to be given in as- 

The room was darkened, and 
a spotlight was focused upon the stage. 
After an expectant hush, the curtains 
parted and the “‘Mad Te: 
miniature came to life. 


Party” in 
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HAND PUPPET STAGE WITH THE CHARACTERS OF THE MAD HATTER, DORMOUSE, THE MAD MARCH 
HARE AND ALICE IN WONDERLAND CONSTRUCTED BY PUPILS OF FRANCIS GRANT, ART TEACHER, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PAPER MODEL DESIGN 
FOR A TRAGIC PLAY: 


GOLDILOCKS ANO 
THE THREE BEARS: 
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MODEL OF AN OLD FRENCH TOWN BY W:T. BENDA: ~ 


MINIATURE MODELS OF STAGE SETTINGS AND VILLAGE LIFE WHICH 


AFFORD INSPIRATION TO PUPILS OF STAGECRAFT 
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PUPPETS FROM 


POLAND SHOWING MANNER OF 


ACTION. FROM “AESOP’S FABLES” OPERATED 





An Individual School Art Exhibit 


ELEANOR FIELD 


Supervisor of Art, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


N presenting the work for the annual 
where all grades were 
represented, it was agreed that the 
should determine 


exhibition 
children themselves 
the selection and placing of the articles, 
guided indirectly by the instructor. 
Class criticisms were held, and dis- 
cussions by the pupils themselves, with 
an attempt to make this as impersonal 
The best results of each 
lesson were chosen, and a final selection, 
limited in number, was put aside for the 
exhibit. Children of each class were 
requested to bring the work of their 


as possible. 


class to the art room upen a certain day. 


Special days were set aside for the 


HOLDING HAND PUPPET AND TWO CHARACTERS IN 
BY HAND FROM BELOW THE MINIATURE STAGI 
hanging of the exhibit. There were 


also animated discussions as to the arti- 
cles selected, wall space, lighting, and 
arrangement. 

Boys brought ladders, nails, and ham- 
The girls of the 
hemmed and hand-blocked curtains; 


school 
old 


jars were painted and enameled and the 


mers. high 


school contributed flowers. 

In the lower grades, there were history 
and geography projects, such as a medi- 
eval castle which was constructed by the 
sixth grade, using beaver board with 
which the pupils were allowed to work 
freely and develop along their own lines 
with a few suggestions from the teacher 
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MINIATURE CARDBOARD MODEL OF MEDIEVAL CASTLE AND A SCHOOL EXHIBIT ARRANGEMENT 
BY PUPILS OF ELEANOR FIELD, SUPERVISIOR OF ART, BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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INCORRECT 


MODEL OF AN INDUSTRIAL PROJECT AND SETTINGS SHOWING CORRECT AND INCORRECT MANNER 
OF FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT IN LIVING ROOM BY PUPILS OF GENEVIEVE HELMER, SUPERVISOR 
OF ART, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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in charge. The result was a castle of 
beaver board, towers were made from 
ice-cream containers, with turrets of 
painted drinking cups. A small draw- 
bridge fascinated every one as it really 
“worked.” 

A small model of the Parthenon was 
sxarved from soap with pillars of white 
wax candles. There were also Dutch 
and German villages, the latter con- 
structed of salt and flour, and held to- 
gether by small stones. Roofs were of 
straw. The girls dressed dolls in native 
costumes, and dog-carts of cardbeard 
with dogs of modeled clay furnished 
much material for many days of busy 
planning. 

In correlation with the school operetta, 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,”’ 
class decided upon a different problem, 
the result to be a surprise to the gram- 


each 


mar school principal. There were whis- 
pered conferences and a sense of mystery 
prevailed for weeks. 
a large poster featuring the Pied Piper 
followed by rats and children. The 
poster was made in crayons on brown 


Two classes made 


wrapping paper by the entire class. 
Another class modeled small figures in 
clay, which were glued to a background 


O rt 


THE PROFESSION OF THE PLAYER, 
ARTS, WHOSE MEANS ARE PLEASURE, 


IS ONE OF THE IMITATIVE 
AND WHOSE 





END SHOULD BE 


of beaver board which depicted the 
town of Hamelin painted in tempera. 
The figures were then painted and 
remained in relief. 

One sixth grade which excelled in soap 
carving, made miniature figures in Ivory 
soap. Pied Piper, children, rats and 
houses, which were afterward painted in 
tempera and arranged to form an inter- 
esting group, were put on display. Each 
room had its individual show, which was 
finally removed to the art room for the 
fina] exhibit. 

The high school class contributed 
exampies representing its work during 
the year, booklets advertising costumes, 
automobiles, and commodities of local 
stores, wood-block designs applied to 
scarfs, examples of batik, ete. 

The room was prettily decorated and 
open during the week for visitors. One 
evening was set aside for Fathers’ night, 
to enable those to come who could not do 
so during the day. The studio effect was 
greatly enhanced by lighted candles and 
decorative table lamps. 
every individual had had 
some part in making this representative 
of the schools’ work, all felt that the 
exhibition was a success. 


Because 


LIKE THAT OF THE PAINTER, 


VIRTUE. 


Shenstone 


OE 
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SANDTABLE PROJECTS OF PIONEER LIFE BY PUPILS OF AGATHA A. BLONDIN, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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PICTURES FOR PRIMARY STORY BOOK AND POSTER ILLUSTRATION FROM 
EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, ART SUPERVISOR, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Miniature Theatre 


as a Medium for Historic Arts 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


Saranac, Michigan 


|= outside of school may be con- 

sidered as a true project in a natural 
setting. It is made up of 
interests. 


many as- 
Realizing this, we, 
as educators, are striving to make school 


sociated 


with its handicaps of traditions and 
limitations of organization as nearly real 
life as we can make it. 
principle of education to effect this is 
creative self-expression, with correlated 


One obvious 


interests. 

With the above item in mind, experi- 
mentation has shown that children with 
their dramatic and play instinct, with 
their love of the story element, of color, 
of creative work, find in the toy theater 
an art problem wholly absorbing and 
endless in exciting ramifying interests 
such as true life has, for such a project 
correlates the familiar story (whether 
historical or literary) with studies of 
interior design, of color, of research into 
historic arts, in co-operative effort in the 
creation of furniture, textiles, costumes 
and other accessories. 

In the construction of these theaters 


illustrated herewith, the only items 
which were standardized by the super- 
visor for the various schools under- 


taking this type of problem were the 
materials of the theater itself, and its 
dimensions; and this was done only for 
the sake of obtaining an harmonious 
ensemble when they should later be 
exhibited together. The material con- 
sisted of one sheet beaver board 4’ x 5’, 
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thirty-five linear feet strips white pine 
2’ x 34”, four pieces clear pine 34" x 8” x 
5’, and three pieces pine 34” x 4” x 30” 
dressed; three pairs butt hinges 144” x 
34”. The three walls and floor were 
made of beaver board with an exterior 
framework of pine. 
permitted storing away flat when not in 


Hinging of walls 
use. The proscenium arch in each case 
was made of beaver board, but its con- 
tour and gesso relief work was carried 
out according to individual choice. In 
the scale chosen, two and one-half inches 
equaled one foot. 

Among the interesting stories chosen 
by the respective sixth grade classes for 
illustration in miniature drama which 
combined artistic and literary elements 
The Enchanted Tower” (Moor- 
“Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp” (Chinese), “‘The Blue Bird” 
(Dutch), and “The Magic Prison”’ 
(Medieval Chinese). 

“The Enchanted Tower” 


“ 


were 
ish), 


by Wash- 
ington Irving, illustrated in Figure 1 by a 
scene from the interior of the Alhambra, 
was carried out under the instruction of 
Miss Blanche Spalding. 
opportunity for much research work in 
Moorish design. The enthusiasm with 


This unit gave 


which girls as well as boys engaged in 
the woodwork, most of which was done 
in the art room, the absorbing search for 
authentic details of the period made by 
the pupils themselves, the beautiful 
painted panels in color, the elaborate 
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gesso relief work which the committees 
even begged to do week-ends at home 
proved that historic art need not be a 
dry-as-bone subject, but rather a means 
of developing a life interest in their “art 
heritage of the ages.”’ 

“The Magic Prison,’’ shown in Figure 
2, an intriguing story with a Chinese 
setting, was similarly developed under 
the guidance of Mrs. Leonel Deal. The 
arches were decorated with gesso and oil 
paints blended together. The “marble’’ 
floor was painted with beautiful veinings 
by a boy who had helped a professional 
The upholstery 
of the wooden furniture and the pillows 


painter one summer. 


were simulated by the use of Chinese 
paper brought by the supervisor from 
Chinatown. Pipe cleaners formed the 
princely skeleton and cotton the sinews 
of the central figure, while head and 
hands were modeled from clay, and the 
costume wrought from gorgeous silks 
which were contributed from the homes 
of the skillful little artists. The final 
accessories in the form of floor vases were 
created from clay and brightly colored. 
The spotless Dutch interior in Figure 
3 was produced by pupils of Mrs. Jean 
Praeger. The 
tensive use of illustrations from the art 
department of the Public Library in 
order that the details from the furniture, 
the hood of the fireplace with dried 


youngsters made ex- 


apples hanging from it, and the wooden 
Dutch costume, and 
cross-stitch sampler on the wall might 
It is of interest that 
the tiles of the fireplace were made of 


shutters, to the 


‘ 


be “authentic.” 
cement colored with blue enamel. 

Miss Helen Morrill, whose 
created “‘ Aladdin,’’ will relate the story 


pupils 


of the adventure in her own words (see 
Figure 4): 


“The 6A Class voted by ballot to 
decide which story of those studied in 


literature could best be worked out 
on the stage of their little theater. 
The story of ‘Aladdin’s Wonderful 


Lamp’ was the choice by a large ma- 
jority. Then came the choosing of the 
particular indoor scene to be enacted. 
The episode chosen was the one in which 
Aladdin goes to the Emperor’s palace 
with his servants bearing bowls filled 
with gold in order to win the Emperor’s 
daughter in marriage. 

‘The boys made the divans, the throne, 
and tall arched doorways of wood in the 
manual arts shop. These were painted 
gold, green, and Chinese red with a 
mottled effect. 
worked out on the columns and divans in 


A Chinese design was 


gesso and then painted. 

The girls hemmed a wide black satin 
strip and edged it with gold for the 
carpet leading up to the throne. On 
each side of the throne and between the 
arched doorways were beautiful wall 
hangings to represent tapestry. These 
the girls painted in oil paints on black 
satin edged with gold. Much research 
work was done before choosing a real 
typical Chinese design for each. The 
bright oil colors of the dragons, ete., 
made a very rich and gorgeous appear- 
Sitting on the throne was the 
Emperor whose body was made of a 
silk stocking stuffed with batting. The 
head was of modeled clay and painted. 
Aladdin, who knelt before the throne, 
was similarly made by another one of the 
girls. The royal robes were wrought by 
using material contributed by the chil- 
dren from their homes. 


ance. 


The servants, 
who stood at each side of the throne, 
bearing their golden bowls, were made of 


cardboard and clad in cut paper cos- 
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MINIATURE THEATER SETTINGS FROM BEULA M. WADSWORTH, SARANAC, MICHIGAN 
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tumes of orange, green, gold and black. 
The tiny bowls were salt dishes pur- 
chased at the five and ten cent store and 
painted gold. Each one was filled with 
small stones gilded to represent gold 


nuggets. Hanging in the archways were 
gorgeous lamps made out of small 
electric light bulbs and_ beautifully 


painted beads. 

“The exterior arch of the theater had 
gesso relief work painted green and gold 
all around the edge. The curtain was of 
green silk with gold edges. 
Chinese parrots, done in brilliant cut 


Two showy 





“ALADDIN’”’ BY 


SETTING FOR 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH, 


paper, formed a decoration for each 
side of the stage. The word ‘Aladdin’ 
done in green and edged with black and 
gold formed the center decoration at the 
top of the entrance. 

“At the end of each divan and near 
the throne—one on each side—stood a 
black raised perch upon which ‘hopped’ 
a beautiful painted parrot. These 
perches were of silver and gold. The 
bottoms of the standards were made of 
clay and gesso while the perches and 
cages were made of twisted and painted 
wire.”’ 





SARANAC, MICHIGAN 
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A Marionette Play in Four Acts 


MARGARET J. SANDERS 
Art Teacher, Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


CasT: 
Boy 
King (very ugly) 
Merchant (dressed as a Chinaman) 
Dragon 
Magic Harp and Magic Table 

Scene: Woods. As the curtain rises, 
the Merchant is seen hanging from 
the branch of a tree. 


ACT I 

Mercuant (loudly): Help! Help! 
(Waves arms.) Won’t someone save me? 
(Pause, softer) Help! Help! (Arms hang; 
whistling is heard in the distance, coming 
Help! Oh, lucky chance! 
Someone is approching. 

Boy (enters still whistling. As he sees 
Merchant, he jumps and starts to run 


nearer.) 


away). 

MERCHANT: Qh, little boy, do not 
leave me here to die 

Boy: What can I do? 

MercHANT: Cut the rope which holds 
me here, quickly! 

Boy (reaches up and pretends to cut 
rope. Merchant falls and boy kneels over 
him): WasI toolate? Is he dead? 

MERCHANT (sitting up, after a pause): 
No, I am all right now, kind sir. You 
have saved my life. You were just in time. 

Boy: What happened to you? Who 
are you in such a strange costume? 

MercHantT: It is a long story. I 
came from far-away China, as a mer- 
chant selling Oriental wares, and al- 
most lost my life in this wild country 
where my treasures have been stolen. 
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Boy: Oh, robbers? 

Mercuant: Yes, robbers. They have 
taken all my treasures and they have 
almost killed me. 

Boy: 
way to the King’s Palace. 
to earn a great pile of gold. 

Mercuant: How can you do that? 


Come with me. I am on my 


I am going 


Boy: The great King is very sad and 
unhappy and no one can amuse him; so 
he has promised a pile of gold to anyone 
who can make him laugh. 

MercHANT: What can you do? 

Boy: Sit down and I will show you 
how I ecan dance. (Merchant seats him- 
self on the ground and boy does an eccentri« 
Now don’t you think I shall win 
the reward? 

MERCHANT: Perhaps, but it is a long 
journey if you should fail. You have 
saved my life and now it is my turn to 
help you. 


dance. ) 


In my home in the city I have 
a magic harp which was given to me by a 
magician in Cathay. This I shall loan 
to you. 
Boy: Will you really let me take it? 
But, alas, I cannot play a harp. 
MercHant: A magic harp plays it- 
self, any tune you wish. When we 
arrive in town, I shall loan it to you. 
Boy: Hooray! Now for the Big City 
the Palace and the Gold! 
(Exeunt) 
ACT II 
SceNnE: King’s Palace. As the curtain 
rises the King is seen sleeping on his 
throne, snoring loudly. (Use a 
for sound.) 


SaW 


Three trumpet blasts are 
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DELIGHTFUL MARIONETTES CAN BE FASHIONED FROM SOFT WOOD OR HARDENED CLAY AND JOINED 
WITH CORD. THE DRAGON IS MADE OF HEAVY CARDBOARD WITH THREE FLEXIBLE JOINTS. THE 
PUPPET FIGURES ARE MADE AFTER THE MANNER OF THE BURMESE PUPPETS OF THE FAR EAST 
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PALACE 


woOoos 


PuPrerT 
FIGURE TOBE 
CcuT FROM Sorr 
wOOO. HOLES 
BORED AND CORD 
USED TO FASTEN 
ARMS TO BODY 
SCENERY ARRANGEMENT 


WORKING PLAN FOR PUPPET STAGE AND PUPPETS FOR MARGARET J. SAUNDERS’ “‘MARIONETTE PLAY 
IN FOUR ACTS.’’ THE PUPPETS NEED ONLY BE SEVEN INCHES HIGH THE SETTING CAN BE 
CONSTRUCTED OF CARDBOARD WITH OPENING FOR OPERATING THE STRINGS FROM ABOVE 
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heard and a voice announces ‘‘ Your 
majesty, a competitor!’”’ The King 
awakens with a start. 
KinG: Tell him to enter. I would be 
amused! 

Boy (entering): Your Majesty (bows 
deeply), I shall try to win the reward. 

KING: Here it is 
(points to it). (Boy 
King falls asleep and 


The pile of gold! 
Now amuse me. 
starts to dance. 
snores loudly. Boy stops.) 

I cannot 


How lucky that I have the 


Boy: He has gone to sleep. 
amuse him. 


harp. I shall get it now (evit). (Blasts 
of a trumpet are again heard and voice) 
“Your Majesty, a competitor.” (King 
wakes.) 

Boy (entering with harp, bowing): 


Your Majesty! 

KinG: Oh, you again. What are you 
going to do now? 

Boy: This harp will play or sing for 
you. What do you wish to hear? 
A beautiful song. 
behind — the 
Encore, 
(Harp plays a 


KING: 
(Harp 


scenes. ) 


A song. 
plays—phonograph 
Encore! 


now some lively music! 


(Clapping.) 


jig. King jumps down from throne and 
dances.) 
Boy: The pile of gold is mine! 


(Dances too. Music stops and King re- 


sumes seat on throne. Boy bows.) The 
reward, your majesty. 

Kine: Reward? Oh, did you win the 
reward? Did you amuse me? 

Boy: You clapped and you danced, 
your majesty. Give me the gold. 

King: The gold? Ha! Ha! I shall not 
give you any gold. 

Boy: What? 

KinG: You impertinent boy. Go from 
this palace at once. 
Go! (Boy runs.) 


(He jumps up.) 





ACT III 
ScENE: Woods. 

Boy (entering with harp, sits down): 
Boo-hoo, what a long journey! What a 
disappointment! 

MercHANT: Well, my friend, why do 
you weep? 

Boy: The King would not give me the 
gold 

Mercuant: Did he like the dancing 
and the music? 

Boy: Indeed he did, but he would not 
give me the gold. 

Mercuant: Did he laugh? Did he 
clap? 

Boy: Yes, but he would not give me 
the reward. Boo-hoo! 
MercHant: He 
wicked king. I am going to go with you 

and give you another magic gift 

Boy: It won’t do any good 
magic. He must be a wicked king to 
break his promise. 

MercuantT: He break his 
promise this time, no matter how wicked 


must be a very 


even 


won’t 


he is. 
Boy: Are you 
Then I shall go to the palace again. 
(Exeunt) 


sure? (Jumps up.) 


ACT IV 
Palace. The King, asleep, is 
awakened as before by a blast of 
trumpets. Boy enters with the magic 
table, the merchant following him. 
Boy (bowing): Your Majesty, I have 
something new for your amusement. 


SCENE: 


Kine: Back again! What do you 
want? 

Boy: The pile of gold when you 
laugh. Behold my magic table. (Table 


dances and sings. King laughs and claps.) 

Your majesty, the pile of gold is mine! 
Kina: How dare you! I have not 

given you a pile of gold. (Laughs loudly.) 
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MERCHANT (stepping forward): You 
refuse to give this boy the reward? 

Kina: Yes, no one can make the King 
do what he does not wish. 

Mercuant: You have broken your 
promise. 

Kine: A King can do as he likes. 

Mercuant: A King who breaks his 
promise is not fit to be King. 

Kine: What of it? 


Mercuant: If I utter one magic word 
you will no longer be King. 

Kine: Try it 

MERCHANT (waving his arms): Aba- 
cadabra! Come, Yangtze! (A _ fierce 
dragon enters, roaring. The King shrieks 
h is Dragon 
knocks him down and crawls on him.) 


(Leads 


(Laughs. ) 
and jumps from throne. 


MERCHANT: Our new King! 
the boy to the throne.) 


An Egyptian Play 


LOUISE FULLERTON STRUBLE 


Art Supervisor 


HE fourth grade of the campus 

training school of Western State 
Teachers’ College spent six weeks in an 
interesting study of Egypt. One of the 
books read to them was ‘“‘Abdul, The 
Story of an Egyptian Boy,” by Win- 
throp B. Palmer. Because 
enjoyed this tale, it was decided to play 


they so 


it in assembly. 

After much discussion, four significant 
These brought in 
much they had learned about climate, 
customs, costumes, and design. The 
class chairman of the meeting which 
divided the children into groups for each 
scene did such a good piece of work that 
they chose him for general chairman. 

Each committee worked out its own 
planned its costumes and 
An hour every day for eight 
days was spent in the Art room or on the 


scenes were chosen. 


speeches, 
scenery. 


stage making the necessary preparations. 

On the assembly day the curtains 
opened upon Abdul at the brass mer- 
chants’ bazaar learning to make a bowl. 
The boys devised a frame for the stall, 
painted it with poster paint and ar- 


Training School, Western State Teachers Colle ge, 


Kalamazoo, Mi higan 


ranged brass and copper pieces they had 
borrowed. A background was needed 
which would be suitable for all scenes. 
This developed into a vista of the town 
of Luxor made of colored paper. 

To show Abdul’s home, brown screens 
were brought in for walls. A wooden 
box made the oven. Jars were needed, 
so this provided an opportunity to do 
clay work. 

The third scene pictured Abdul and 
his family coming home from a day at the 
market in Luxor. The boatman told 
them tales while the craft slowly crossed 
the Nile. 

The chairman of the boat committee 
was a most child. He 
brought a wagon for the foundation of 
the boat, superintended the construction 


responsible 


and, safely hidden by the curtain, pulled 
the wonderful creation across the stage. 
An old ironing board was fastened to the 
‘art to provide space for the passengers. 
The mast was the standard of an easel, 
the sail of unbleached muslin dyed. The 
first construction was of chip board but 
this did not last until the assembly day 
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so beaver board was used for the finished 
product. 

In the story, Abdul went to Cairo to 
school, and so the children chose his 
visit to a native shadow show for their 
last scene. To carry out the description 
in the book,an Egyptian frieze was made 
for the theater, but it had to show during 
the entire play. To facilitate 
shifting, the center wings of the back- 
ground screens were swung open for 
this scene. These were decorated with 
bright column The white 
shadow screen was in place all of the 


scene 


designs. 


time so there waslittle delay in presenting 
the act. A small daylight lantern sil- 
houetted the paper sack puppets held up 
by dowl rods. The Egyptian boys with 
red tarbooshes sat in a circle while the 
primitive actors performed. 

In this unit of work, the hand work 
clarified the knowledge gained in history 
and geography classes while enjoyment 
of pictures with 
design and illustration increased their 
appreciation of the beautiful scenery of 
Egypt and the skill of the ancient and 
modern Egyptians. 


and experimenting 


Three Home and Garden Projects 


WINNIFRED BUMPASS 


Art Teacher, Memphis, Tennessee 


F you wish to inject “‘pep”’ into a boys’ 

art class, give them a project, divide 
them into groups with a capable leader 
for each group, and have the boys work 
out their own plans with suggestions 
from the teacher. In a class of sixth 
grade boys, we selected three home and 
garden projects, “The Ideal Home,” 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”’ 
and “‘A Mother Goose Garden,” and 
divided the class into groups. Each 
group worked independently on_ its 
project, following out the plans and sug- 
gestions of the different members of the 
groups. For the “Ideal Home” which 
is illustrated in the accompanying photo- 
graph, we constructed a shingle-roofed 
house using a wooden box for the founda- 
tion. The house was covered with fine 
sandpaper to imitate stucco, and the 
boys spent a great deal of time planning 
the correct spacing of windows and 
doors. When the group had finished 


the architectural work on their ‘“‘Ideal 
Home,” the boys became landscape 
gardeners and set to work with great 
enthusiasm on planning and laying out a 
garden. Small trees of beaver board 
sprang up in charming places, a green 
lawn of dyed Turkish toweling stretched 
out before the house, and window boxes 
with tiny gay colored flowers adorned 
the French windows of the house. 

For the little scene “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,’”’ the boys built a 
charming little which the 
dwarfs lived and for which Snow White 
became housekeeper. The dwarfs and 
Snow White as well as the trees were 


house in 


sawed from beaver board and painted in 
show card colors. Snow White, dressed 
in a white dress and her golden hair 
bound up in jewels, sat on the doorstep 
spinning. The seven 
sorted sizes from 


dwarfs of as- 
three 
tall peeped out of the doors and win- 


six to inches 
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dows to watch their charming Princess 
This afforded 
boundless scope for imagination, as did 


housekeeper. project 
the ‘‘ Mother Goose Garden.” 
the 
figures were also cut from beaver board 


For the ‘‘ Mother Goose Garden’”’ 


and painted in tempera. The shoe where 
lived the old woman and her family of 
children occupied the center of attrac- 
Old Mother Goose was this old 
woman, and her children—Little Bo- 
Peep, Little Boy Blue, Mary Quite Con- 
trary, Little Tucker, the 
Piper’s Son, and many others—pursued 
their Humpty 
Dumpty balanced precariously on the 


tion. 


Tom Tom 


favorite occupations. 





MODEL HOMES BY 


PUPILS OF 


WINNIFRED BUMPASS, 


garden wall and watched the cow trying 
to jump over the moon. In another 
corner of the garden on her way to 
Banbury Cross the Fine Lady rode on a 
white horse, and she wore rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes. The Fine 
Lady met the Pussy Cat going to London 


the New 
bloomed in profusion in the ‘‘ Mother 


to see Queen. Flowers 


Goose Garden”’ and color schemes were 
enchantingly bright. 

All three of these projects were ‘ Blue 
ribbon winners”’ at our art exhibit, and 
this is tangible proof of the enthusiasm 
in our classes over the work. 





ART TEACHER, MEMPHIS, TENNESSE! 
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Mother Goose Pageant 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor, Fine and Industrial Arts, Atlanta, Georgia 


UITE an original pageant was 
pki in Atlanta last year at 
the State Street School where Miss 
Mamie L. Pitts, the principal, cele- 
brates each month of May with novel 
entertainments. 

The director, Miss Anna Schorb, took 
as the theme the Mother Goose jingles, 
assigning the several rhymes to the 
teachers who planned the costumes and 
adapted the rhythmic steps taught in 
the physical education activities, so that 
the result was an aesthetic interpreta- 


tion of the stories with which the 
children were already familiar. 
A number of characters were first 


introduced by Mother Goose herself, 
while the chorus danced in a circle to the 
tune of “London Bridge.’”’ Then came 
marching out a whole flock of little Bo 
Peeps and their sheep that weren’t 
really lost yet—tiny white rams in their 
flannel with tails that flapped 
adorably when they ran away, dancing 
behind the circle of Bo Peeps. 


suits 


They 
rubbed their heads together like the 
very stupid sheep that they were, while 
the Bo Peeps in gay paper flounces and 
ruffled caps cried and looked for them 
in—just over their heads, of course, for 
they had s‘ooped quite out of sight. 
Finally, all the sheep frisked home to the 
center of the circle, and were meta- 
phorically patted on the backs for 
returning with their celebrated tails. 

Boy Blues gave a horn dance to 
entice their erring cows from the corn; 
and Jacks and Jills danced up the hill 


together, and came to grief, after which 
the injured heads were tied up with 
vinegar and brown paper, and the pair 
danced merrily off. 

Had the Old Woman in the Shoe been 
really present, she would surely have 
been proud of her dainty brood of kin- 
dergartners who skipped at will around 
the big boot, keeping time to the music 
Some of the little fellows thought it 
quite a game and were hard to catch; 
but they were all duly whipped and fed. 
In counting them, one was misplaced 
and had to be brought from behind the 
shoe before they could all be put to bed. 

There were four and twenty black- 
birds in feathered costume—all baked in 
the pie with the most adorable ruffly 
pink crust for the circle. The King 
counted his gold, the Queen ate the 
bread and honey, and the maid was 
hanging out the clothes in the garden 
when one saucy fellow slipped away from 
the flock and nipped off her nose. 

Older girls were the dainty milkmaids 
who paid no heed to the smiles of the 
kind sirs who danced attendance. The 
Baa Baa Black Sheep gave their quota 
of wool, and Mistress Mary assembled 
her garden flowers 
sies and yellow jonquils, roses, daisies 
and gay hollyhocks. 

The long trains of 


purple-hued pan- 


the Queens of 
Hearts served as scarfs for the dance 
which gave grace to their royal steps; 
and the knaves in white suits and red 
caps and jackets stole the proverbial 
tarts, but were frightened away by the 
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kings, quite in accordance with the story. 

Tiny white rabbits came hopping out, 
for all the world like fat little bunnies in 
their flannel nighties, with their pink 
lined ears and fuzzy tails bobbing to the 
music. By joining hands and swaying 
forward and backward, each pair formed 





a cradle for the Baby Bunting in the 
center. 

Altogether, the pageant brought to 
life the stories familiar to all, and called 
forth the originality and ability of the 
children, while it lent itself to the most 
colorful and piquant of costumes 


THE ‘“‘OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE”’ AND HER CHILDREN ACTED BY FIRST 


GRADE CHILDREN OF ELISE 


REID BOYLSTON, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Building a Medieval Castle 


PAULINE RODGERS 
6A Teacher, Grant School, Spokane ’ Washington 


Y class in 6A history of the Middle 
Ages was very enthusiastic about 
After 
a careful study of books and pictures, 
the children drew a plan for the castle. 


building a model medieval castle. 


The building and surrounding wall were 
made of cardboard glued to inch wide 
sticks. 
they put glue on the walls and threw 


To give the appearance of stone, 
coarse gray sand against it. The towers 
and turrets had battlemented tops and a 
moat spanned by a drawbridge sur- 
rounded the castle; both moat and bridge 
were constructed of tin. 

The castle was populated by clothes- 
pin knights whose armor was fashioned 
of lead foil. Weapons made of pins and 
copper wire armed them for the tourna- 
ment, and banners with heraldic devices 


upon them streamed from the highest 
A catapult which really worked 
was mounted at an advantageous point 
behind the wall the 


castle and the fair ladies within in case 


towers. 


castle to defend 
of a siege. 

A suggested reading list to correlate 
with this problem was given to the 
children and they were encouraged to 
read knight errantry and 
chivalry. Howard Pyles’ “Otto of the 
Silver Hand,” and ‘‘ Men of Iron,”’ Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘Marmion” and “Ivan- 
and ‘‘Don Quixote,” 


stories of 


hoe,”’ by Cer- 
vantes were among the suggested books. 
Many others can be added if the teacher 
desires, and the children will enjoy all 
the more their problem of building a 
medieval castle in miniature. 





MODEL OF MEDIEVAL CASTLE WITH CLOTHESPIN FIGURES BY SIXTH GRADE 


PUPILS OF PAULINE 


RODGERS, GRANT 


SCHOOL, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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MARIONETTES, Masks, 
Winifred H. Mills and Louise M. Dunn. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York, publishers. Price, $3.50. 

‘‘ Adventurers among Puppets and Plays”’ to 


AND SHaDows. By 


whom this volume is dedicated will revel in the 
suggestions and information to be found in 
Mrs. Mills’ Mrs. Dunn’s book. It is 
divided into three parts— Marionettes, Masks, 
and under each of these headings 


and 


Shadows 
are several chapters which discuss every phase 
of the subject. Under the heading ‘ Mario- 
nettes’’ is an interesting history of the subject, 
suggestions for choosing or writing an appro- 
priate play, making puppets, scenery, stage 
properties, lighting effects, training the pup- 
peteers, and presentation of the play. Under 
““Masks” is a 


costumes, and scenes for presenting a mask, 


history, making the masks, 
and a mask with pantomime, music and dance. 
“Shadows’”’ “mystery of the 
making a shadow play, producing 
human 


contains the 
shadow, ”’ 
cut-out shadow plays, and shadow 
plays. 

The book is illustrated with several full page 
and many small black and white sketches by 
Corydon Bell, a colored frontispiece by the 
same artist, and sixteen full page photographs 
reproduced in half tone. 

Each school library and art department 
should own a copy of this remarkably complete 
work, and anyone who is interested in either 
marionettes, masks or shadows can find here 
all he needs to know to stage such a play. 

Puppet PLays FoR CHILDREN. By Florence 
McClurg Everson, Teacher of English, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Schools. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, publishers, Chicago. Price, $1.00. 
thirty drawings 
photographs of scenes, costumes, and mani- 
kins. Part I explains the technical side of 
puppetry, how to make, dress and wire the 


There are working and 


puppets, how to pull the strings and stage the 
puppet Part II represents five little 
plays for puppets or marionettes and shadows. 


play. 


“Three Bears,” 


The plays are “Cinderella,” 
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“Health “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” and “‘Santa’s Magic.”’ This book is 
easily adaptable to classroom or home use, as it 


Brownies, ”’ 


presents the mechanical workings of puppets as 
well as giving five plays all ready to enact. 
DRAMA IN Lower Scuooi 
By Corinne Brown. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, publishers Price, $2.00 

After many years of experience in the field of 


CREATIVE THE 


dramatic work with children from five to nine 
years of age, and with students in teacher- 
training classes, the author has assembled the 
results of her work and presents them in this 
well-organized book. When playing, children 
are living on their highest level, far more actual 
thinking goes into their play than into any other 
phase of their lives. This is a fact which any 
one may discover by watching the unsupervised 
play-acting of a group of children. On this 
fact is builded a course in creative drama which 
begins with that childish function in which 


Child 


psychology as demonstrated in dramatic plays 


actors try to get some meaning out of it 


is here presented in orderly sequence, from 
dramatization of Mother Goose plays to simple 
original activities. In further developing 
original plays, attention is given to sources of 
the plot, child directors, attitude of the audi- 
with examples 


advanced by the 


ence, Dramatic action is 
introduction of 


rhythm and dances, with emphasis on the music 


further 
idea. Puppets and marionettes, motion pic- 
tures, pageantry, each receive a share of atten- 
tion, for each has an important place in creative 
drama. 
and 


Stagecraft and production, costumes 


material, accessories, and the complete 
costuming of two plays gives a fitting climax 
to this well-planned and intensely interesting 
volume 

A chapter on psychology and pedagogy, a 
theory of creative drama, questions for further 
study, and a splendid bibliography add con- 
siderably to what would be a 100 per cent book 
without them. It has 


suggest nothing in this book out of the range of 


been the attempt to 


the practical for children of the lower grades 





BOOK REVIEWS— Continued 


IntropuctTion To Art. By Dura Brokaw 
Cockrell. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 
publishers. Price, $3.00. 

There are several features about this book 
which make it different. In the first place, the 
subject is Introduction to Art. “I crave the 
pleasure of introducing to you Art and I hope 
that she will appear at her best and that I will 
be able to present her in a gracious manner, for 
I desire that she make upon you a pleasing and 
lasting impression.’”’ The book is only an 
introduction, it could be nothing more, covering 
as it does the entire field of art—meaning in this 
case, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and the 
Crafts—from hieroglyphics to modernism. 

A synthetic outline is given on the title page 
of each chapter. One can scarcely bring forth 
anything new in treating of the theory, practice 
and history of art in this general way except it 
be in the organization. Thus organization 
stands out definitely 

Then there is the unusual fact that it is an 
art book without illustrations except for the 
symbol of a blue glass paper-weight. Again 
quoting from the preface, “‘I1 could come upon 
no plausible or logical plan by which either to 
select or eliminate the illustrative material. 
The field is so vast and the output so volumi- 
nous, and withal so accessible, that I am sug- 
gesting what I consider the more satisfying plan 
of assembling your own illustrations. ”’ 

But you ask what the paper-weight has to 
do with it. This very ordinary object is 
described minutely with the conclusion that 
“art is like that; it has form and color and 
texture and tangibility.”” And from the 
analogy of this simple object, the definition of 
art is evolved, ‘“‘carefully selected by human 
intelligence, skillfully manipulated by human 
hands and purposefully adapted to human 
needs.”’ Through the entire book, this defini- 
tion is italicized whether it is used as a whole or 
in part. Keeping fast hold of this thread of 
“selection, manipulation, and purposefulness,’’ 
we follow it in and out, twisting and turning 
through all the theoretical, practical, and 
historical chapters to the concluding chapter on 
Beauty, where the last word is ‘‘ Much handling 
does not impair the polish, fondling only 
refines the texture and frequent meeting but 
strengthens the affection.” 


In the Addenda, given chapter by chapter, 
are the lists of illustrations and bibliography 
suitable for each subject with the addresses of 
where they may be procured. A Dictionary 
Index gives the date after the name of each 
artist and definitions of the unusual art terms. 


(rt IN HoME AND CLoruinG. By Mabel B. 
Trilling, A.M., and Florence Williams, A.M. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
publishers. Price, $1.96. 

This is a text, and a ¢est, in art and home 
economics courses, or for classes in art applied 
to home-making. In scanning the pages one 
thinks of girls—naturally; and this impression 
is supported by the statement, ‘‘The authors 
have attempted to select all subject matter 
from the art problems of the average girls’ 
familar life .,”’ with which one paragraph 
of the Introduction opens. 

The twenty “chapters” of this book are 
Units. Each Unit discusses a definite subject, 
like Color in Everyday Life; The Proper Use of 
Decoration; Good Arrangement helps make our 
homes more Beautiful; How to Select Furni- 
ture; Selecting Floor Coverings; The Use 
of Art Principles in Clothing Design; ete. 
Under each Unit are several Problems of which 
these are typical: 1. Where should lights be 
located? 2. What controls the choice of color 
in curtains? 3. What hats, collars, and hair 
arrangements are becoming to different types of 
faces? 

Several Preliminary Questions introduce each 
Unit; suggestions are given for further study; 
reference material is profuse; and a final test on 
the contents of each Unit gives the student the 
advantage of checking up on all points. More 
than 200 illustrations, both halftone reproduc- 
tions and line drawings, visualize all the 
problems in this splendid book. 

While this book is primarily a text book for 
students, it is to be highly recommended for 
actual or prospective home-makers. If the 
suggestions given by these experienced teachers 
of home economics and art at the University of 
Chicago might be adopted and practiced by the 
young women of this generation, more beauti- 
ful homes and more womanly refinement would 
result. 








A THOUGHT FOR 1931: 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


—CGoldsmith 
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Stage Settings 
Continued from page 290 
missed the opportunity to lead out into 
other lines of expression, but as it was I feel 
that the work was well worth while and 
recommend to anyone who wishes to try it, 
similar work in the higher grades to illus- 
trate activities in history and geography. 








New Secretary of Eastern Arts 
Association 
Major Burton A. ApAms, Supervisor of Manual 
Arts in Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
Secretary of the Eastern Arts Association. He has 
been a member of the Association and a regular at- 
tendant at its conventions since the early days of its 


organization 





Photo by Bachrach 


Major Adams was educated in the public schools 
of Massachusetts and at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He has been connected with the 
Springfield Schools since 1900 and has been Super- 
visor of Manual Arts since October 1919 

In addition to his educational work he has a mili- 
tary record as follows: First Lieutenant of Infantry 
serving five months on the Mexican Border in 1916 
and entered military service for the World War in 
March 1917. Served two years in France and was 
successively promoted to the rank of Captain and 
Major and received an army citation for ‘‘con- 
spicuous and meritorious ’”’ service. 

One of Major Adams’ first tasks as new secretary 
will be preparation for the Eastern Arts Association 
Convention to be held in Atlantic City, N.J. at Hotel 
Chelsea, April 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1931. 
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A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Educational Book Publishers 
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A new American art 


Mound-Builders’ 
Designs 


By R. E. Cort 


Imagine the romance of making designs 
for jewelry, ash trays, scarfs, etc., from 
the relics left by the mound builders! A 
selection of unusual designs, originating 
in the peculiar mounds left by the build- 
ers, are reproduced in this series of plates, 
and their application to practical objects 
like textiles, pottery, metal, and wood 
are suggested. The twenty-one plates 
disclose a wealth of interesting designs 
Art teachers everywhere will be stimu- 
lated by their freshness and their 
distinct Americanism Price $1.25 


PRACTICAL COLOR HARMONY 


by Lucille Farn rth. A new series of excellent 

color pilates whic! effectively teach jur 

school pupils the fundamental principles 
Price, 40 


Write Dept. S. A. for copie 
these books on ten days’ approval 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


524-544 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York Chicago 
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Encourage true color 
sense in your pupils by recom- 
mending Weber Mat Water 
Colors. Spectrum fidelity is one 
of the outstanding factors that 
make these trustworthy medi- 
ums so desirable in the 








classroom. 


Write for folder 
Address Dept. S. A. 


FWeeerCO 


1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia 








Mr. Arruur B. Cuiark, Secretary of the Pacific 
Arts Association, sends us early notice that the next 
meeting of this Association will be held in Fresno, 
California, April 16, 17 and 18, 1931. Miss Alex- 
andra Bradshaw, Head of the Art Department of 
Fresno State College, the President of the Associa- 
tion, is working very vigorously and ably in pre- 
paring an excellent program. 


THe WesTERN Arts ASSOCIATION will meet April 
28, 29, 30 and May 1, at Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Secretary, Harry E. Wood, 5215 College 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In the next issue of THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
we hope to give some of the high lights of all these 


meetings 


Making Art Real 


Miss VirGinta Starpirp, Supervisor of Art, 
Lewiston, Maine, has given us something to think 
about in her address before the Department of 
Drawing at the Annual Meeting of Maine Teachers’ 
Association at Bangor, October 24. Here is the gist 
of what she said: 

“Art in the broadest sense of the word is perhaps 
the greatest bit of reality we are privileged to experi- 
ence. Coming as it does from a genuine emotional 
urge, it cannot help being real. What cat: compare 
with the thrill which comes when one discovers he 
has created something all his own? Is that not 
real? Is it not a stimulation, an encouragement? 
If not, then what is real? 

“Not many years ago, art and reality were con- 
flicting terms; art belonged to one world and reality 
to another. 
to realize the unity of those two terms. 


Nowadays, however, we are beginning 
In fact, we 
cannot have one without the other. 

“Let us pause here before going on, and consider 
what art means. Does it mean matching colors, 
designing costumes, cutting linoleum, decorating 
pottery, or making May baskets? It may mean all 
or none of these, according to the knowledge and the 
wisdom of the teacher. 

“True art is the expression of all that is fine and 
beautiful, whether it be in graphic art-expression or in 
the realm of music, literature, architecture, sculpture 
or the dance. The basic principles are the same, 
regardless of the medium through which they may 
be expressed. 

“Art cannot be handed out, duplicated or 
memorized as spelling and geometry. It is neces- 
sarily an individual, flexible, intellectual subject 
which requires most careful guidance and judgment 
at all times. In fact, it is a subject which calls for 
perhaps the greatest amount of understanding, 
psychology, and judgment. 

“To be successful teachers of art we must possess 
these qualities plus a strong desire for the beautiful 
and a willingness to live a beautiful life 
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“To attempt to teach children to draw, to make 
pictures which we as adults criticize and call good 
or bad according to our adult standards and experi- 
ence is not only useless, but selfish and ignorant. 

“However, that is just what has been happening in 
our own art classes up to a very few years ago, and 
to a greater or lesser degree, is still going on 

“Why is this selfish and ignorant, and how can 
we remedy it? In the first place, we all know 

children must grow, mentally as well as physically, 
and in the process of ‘growing up’ they acquire a 
maximum of knowledge by the means of personal 
In all the activities of 
childhood they are learning to live in and with the 


observation and experience 


world. It is unfair and impossible to expect them to 
see things as we do, to put adult values on childish 
things. 

“It is not the place of the teacher to say a drawing 
is good or bad, according to his or her standards, but 
to come down and look at it through the child’s eye 
Only in this way can he attempt to really judge a 
child’s work fairly. Many mistakes have been 
made and promising talent lost through a slighting 
remark, a disrespect for an honest attempt, im- 
patience, or, to sum it all up, misunderstanding 

“ Art to a child is exceedingly real and to keep that 
glorious feeling and make it last, we must respect all 
artistic effort and make allowance for lack of 
experience and knowledge. 

“Our job as teachers is not to pour out all we 
know then reverse the order, but to so stimulate and 
inspire and suggest, that activity is started within 
and carried on outside. In this way we are helping 
the child to add to his experience and observation and 
to grow in the surest, quickest, most profitable way.”’ 


*, 
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THe FrepERATED CounciL on Art EpucaTion 
recently has been receiving a number of requests for 
its Reports. For general information there are 
three Reports available as follows: 
Report on Elementary School Art—10 cents 
Report on Art Instruction in Colleges and Universi- 

ties—25 cents 
Report on Terminology—a50 cents. 

It is hoped to follow as soon as possible with the 
Reports on Art in High Schools, Educational Work 
in Art Museums, and Professional Art Schools. 

In conjunction with its last meeting the Council 
invited representatives of a few of the larger art 
schools for the distinct purpose of bringing out a few 
leading thoughts relative to professional art educa- 
tion. Closely allied to the general discussion was 
the question of art courses in High Schools. As a 
result of the meeting the following Resolution pre- 
sented by the Committee consisting of Dr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, Chairman; Shirley Poore, Assistant 
Supervisor of Art, Long Beach, California; and 
James Boudreau, Director, School of Fine and 
Applied Art, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 











A 
MINIATURE HISTORY 
OF 
ART 
BY R. H. WILENSKI 


With a Chapter on American Art 


BY EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 


\ bird’s-eye view of painting and sculpture 
in Europe and America from the Prehistoric 
Cave Drawings in Spain to Picasso and 
skyscrapers. It explains why certain periods 
produced a certain kind of art, and what 
has led to rebellion in all the arts. In 
addition to 24 fine plates, there is a handy 
list of the most important works in some 


of the leading American museums. $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 














| Etching and | 
Etchings 


A complete treatise on the — 
echnique i 

overs of prints Illustrated wit} 38 et 
bea itif 1] 


illy reproduced. Foreword 
Flint, A.R.A 272 pages $10.00. 


The Art of the Pencil 


By Boroug! son, R.B.¢ S.G.A 
Foreword by Frank Brangwyn 
A master of the pe leals with the te f ie 
of pencil drawing for advanced students. Be 
| with 43 plates showing - 


> 2 end 
riety of s ects, perfectly reproduced. $5.00. 


PITMAN’S “CRAFT FOR ALL” SERIES 


$1.00 cach. Written by expe ra al enth 
DESIGN AS APPLII ARTS AND CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE W DWORK 
HOME UPH STERY 
PRINTED FABRICS 
PRACTICAI WER MAKIN 
PRACTICAL LEATHER W RK 
PRINTS AND PATT RNS 
BEADCRAFT - LIN PRINTS RAFPFIA WORK 
PLYWOOD - R } MAKING B K BINDIN 
STENCILING + = PRINTING SIMPLE BASKETRY 


Others in Prepara . Write for Catalog 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
|2 West 45th St., New York City | 
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Study Pictures 
for the New Year 





Robert Browning W att 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 


for the new year is “Do things thor- 


oughly.” This means using pictures in 
learning and teaching Art, Architec- 
ture, History and English. 

Our Manual (for 25c) will be a real 
help. This complete booklet correlates 
the pictures with text of subjects in 
Greek, Latin and English, such as Old 
Testament Narrative, The Iliad, Mil- 


ton’s Minor Poems, etc. 


Start right with the New Year 
1 order your prints for review. 


2 complete your series of prints with 
our latest editions. 


3 send for a manual and prints for 


your classes. 
Our Catalogue will be sent upon request 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
11 Boyd Street - - Newton, Mass. 








ARCOLOR PRINTS 
HOLD THE MIRROR 
UP TO PAINTING 





NEW DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


éni 


RAYMOND and RISSLING, Inc. 
40 East 49th St. New York City 
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This Resolution was adopted and filed by the 
Council: 
Resolutions for the High School Student 
Be it resolved: 

1. That teachers of art in high schools should 
be producing artists and that their teaching 
program should be so adjusted as to enable them 
to continue their productive work for the inspira- 
tion of their pupils. 

2. That the double objective of art education 
should be recognized throughout the public 
schools; namely, 

a) General education for art appreciation 
for all pupils. 

b) Special training for the talented 

3. That the talented, to be effective, must have 
technical training which shall develop four 
activities: 

a) The ability, in common with all other 
pupils, to get the meaning out of printed state- 
ments; to think clearly and logically ; to visualize 
sharply and vividly; to work persistently, with 
concentration, self-directed and unsupervised 

b) The capacity for unprejudiced, _first- 
hand observation of and experience with the 
living work as prerequisite to expression through 
any appropriate medium. 

c) The freedom to exercise the constructive 
imagination emobdied in some form of orignal 
creative expression. 

d) The habit of achieving the highest possi- 
ble excellence of workmanship appropriate to 
the grade, in every work of the hand 
1. That the talented student, while participa- 

ting to a reasonable extent in the activity program 

of the school should be protected from exploitation, 

to the end that he may have full opportunity for 

growth in personal expression and in the acquire- 

ment of the necessary techniques. ”’ 

The Council expects to report more fully upon this 
meeting at a later date. 

All interested in the work of the Council and its 
teports should communicate with Leon L. Winslow, 
Secretary, Carrollton and Lafayette Avenues, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


2 
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Ann Van Nice, writes Amy R. Swisher, Head of 
Art Department, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
has become a member of our Art Educational Staff 
Miss Van Nice is Assistant Professor of Art Educa- 
tion She has been a frequent contributor to 
THE Scuoo.t Arts MAGAZINE. 
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A TEXTILE DESIGN BY NISHAN TOOR, SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER, SHOWING THE ORIENTAL BEAUTY 
OF FLORAL, BIRD AND ANIMAL MOTIFS WHEN GROUPED IN CLOSE RELATION TO EACH OTHER 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1931 





